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general, and it was an easy step to turn a duty which was generally
recognised into a universal obligation. But as yet the earlier conception
prevailed; the payment was to be for religious purposes and not speci-
fically for the support of the clergy, nor was attention as yet fixed upon
the land and its produce as the source of tithe. Whether or no it could
be enforced in practice, on paper all income was equally bound to pay its
tenth. So Pepin, the father of Charlemagne, ordained in 765 that "every
man, will he or nill he, must give his tithe," and this example was quickly
followed in England, where the Legatine Council of 787 in its seven-
teenth canon first cites commandments of the Old Testament and then
proceeds, "Therefore we earnestly enjoin that all men be zealous to give
tithes of all that they possess, for this is the peculiar property of the
Lord God; and let him live for himself on the nine parts and bestow his
alms." The distinction between the two duties of tithe-paying and alms-
giving is clearly drawn, and it may be inferred, though it is not said,
that tithe has appropriate recipients other than those on whom alms are
bestowed. But all is left deliberately vague, and in this ambiguous form
the law was accepted for their several kingdoms by the three chief
monarchs in England, those of Mercia, Wessex, and Northumbria. It is
reasonable to assume that such a law would not have been promulgated,
unless it gave voice to a general sense of duty and made universal (at
any rate in theory) a practice that was commonly followed. For such a
feeling to grow up must have taken time, and it is not unlikely that in
England the practice first established itself, and that it was from England
that it passed into the Prankish Empire, as a charge on land.

For tithe was, for practical purposes, to take this form, while other
tithe was to lapse into insignificance, as having no specific source for
assessment or collection. And payment of the fruits of the earth was
familiar throughout the Roman Empire. There was a land-tax of a tenth,
and a tenth was also a customary rent paid by coloni, the largest class of
cultivators under the later Empire. When, in disastrous times, Charles
Martel granted out Church lands on military tenure to soldiers whom he
could not otherwise remunerate, he softened the blow to injured bishops
and monasteries by charging what had hitherto been their own land with
a payment of two-tenths to its former holders. They were to receive
one-tenth, and also one-ninth of the remaining nine parts. It was a
purely secular arrangement, based on the familiar payment of a tenth;
but it was paid to clergy and in thought came to be associated with the
doctrine of clerical right to tithe, to which precision was given by this
specific charge upon land.

From 751 onwards this notion spread, in spite of the fact that the
burden lay as yet, not on lands in general but on certain lands only, and
as an equivalent for the loss of their enjoyment; and also in spite of the
fact that a double tenth was imposed. But Charlemagne was to complete
his grandfather's work, by making tithe from land universal throughout